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TEL SONO, a JAPANESE REFORMER. 

“I am a little Japanese woman.” 

(From her Autobiography ). 

Chapter III. 

AT the age of nineteen my parents betrothed me to an officer 
of the king’s treasure, to whom I was soon married. He took 
me to his home, where his parents and two sisters-in-law also 
lived. The following year (1866) there arose a rebellion that 
caused much excitement for a time, but was soon quelled. I 
had been spending the night with my mother, and very early in 
the morning we were awakened by the firing of guns in rapid 
succession. Mother’s maid came running into the room and 
told us to get up at once, that the rebels were fighting in our 
town, Manaba. Rising quickly, I looked toward my husband’s 
home and saw that it was completely enveloped in smoke and fire. 
“ I must go right home ! ” I exclaimed. Mother remonstrated 
with me, and said, “ You cannot go, child, for you might have 
to pass right through the blazing fire and be burned to death.” 
But I scarcely knew what she was saying ; and, dressing 
hurriedly, I hastened home. My husband and father-in-law 
being officers of the king’s court were of course on duty, and I 
found my mother and sisters-in-law with their treasures tied up 
and just ready to escape from the house. “ Mother, I think 
you had better wait a while,” I said, “ because when father 
wants more arms he will send a messenger for them, and it we 
leave who will give them to him ? Our goods will be stolen if 
we leave the house; besides, the fighting will probably stop 
soon, and ii it does not the king will have us taken to his fort. 
Uc my mother-in-law said she could not wait so long 
e ! ve u ra " ce > an< ^ she was going to look after her own lk® 

wat 1 T ^ er daughters. “ If you want to stay alone 
»atch the house you may do so," sl.c said. 
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After they had gone 1 washed my face rh* n „ ,1 ' 

took one of my husband’s swords, and seated 1 dress ’ 
front doorstep to watch the battle. ^ e ^ on *he 

had fled from their homes in fear crept quietly back ^ so 
many spiders, carrying their bundles with them 

My husband was called to Tokio on matters of K,,*- 
occasioned by the rebellion, and was detained there a y^r 
On h,s return I noticed that he had begun to drink wine 
Many times I begged him to stop, but he would not listen to 
me In my country the Enarhnasure, or Fox holiday is 
celebrated the second day of February. Small temples are 
built in the yard of each king, and sumptuous feasts are spread 
for the officers and their guests. On one such occasioi my 
husband spent all day feasting and playing with his friends 
and came home at seven o’clock in the evening very drunk and 
wanted me to drink wine with him. “ No,” I said, “ I will never 
give you wine to drink in my house.” He left the room but 
soon came back bringing a bottle of wine, and commanded me 
to make a wine feast for him. This I refused to do, and took 
the glass from his hand, out of which he was about to drink. 
At this he became very angry and struck me. Then I concluded 
that it would be better for me to go back to my father’s house, 
and to do so at once, while my husband was rich. Should I 
wait until be became poor, he would say that I left him because 
of his poverty and would hate me. Accordingly, I took my 
little daughter, then three years old. and returned to my home, 
May 2, 1871. My grandmother had died the year before, and 
in her house, which was in the same yard as my father’s, I lived 
with one servant. There I established a free school for the poor 
and taught it for three years. 

My father and I resumed our study together, and in addition 
to other studies we read books of law. 

My daughter’s future, and how to provide for it, was a great 
question in my mind. She must be educated, and I wondered 
' v tat I, a woman, could do to earn money sufficient. At last I 
ended to be a lawyer. Closing my school, and leaving my 

aughter with my mother, I went to Tokio to pursue mv 
studies. 


at 


VOl. iv. — \ 0 o 
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Chapter IV. 

For three months I held the position of secretary of j ud 

and then began the pract.ce of law. 

There is in my country no tradition of a woman lawyer 
to the present time I have been the only one. 

‘Many people came to see me every day as I went to court 
and when I passed through the yard the people on both sides 
of the judicial and assize courts would stand up to gaze at m e 
They thought it very wonderful and strange for a woman to be 


a lawyer. 

That year much that was new from America and other 
countries was introduced into Japan, among which was the 
telegraph, steam-carriages, electric light, and photography. 

At this time two poets who lived in the city of Tokio 
N. Ohash and S. Keta, wrote one hundred poems about the 
wonderful things Japan now possessed. One poem was about 
the woman lawyer, and thus, when the book, Tokishensli, was 
published, my name became known throughout Japan. 

For twelve years I followed the practice of law, and my career 
was recognised by all as most successful. In this profession 
the low position of woman was brought more clearly than ever 
before my mind, and in my heart there burned a desire to 
elevate her by giving her an education. 

My wisest course to accomplish this object seemed to be to 
visit America and learn the customs of a people where woman 
stood on a level with man. But no opportunity for me to leave 
m\ business presented itself. One day a poor woman who had 
been ensared by a wicked man, and led to make a great mistake 
rou b i her ignorance, was tried and condemned. 

^ eaid burned ! I grew impatient of delay. Soon I 
a . e * 00 °U to do the work now within my power. f° 
derk!r> Ca ^°’ and ^at at once. Four days after the 

follrm/in a ^ ains t poor ignorant woman, and my decision 
my life"? t J at ’ 1 Set sail for America. But before describing 
mybon n f meriCa 1 wiU relate a ^w incidents descriptive 
As the h wor k during the twelve years in Tokio. 
break out a” i m ^ S * n countr y are mostly of wood, fires 0 e . 
blocks Su r’ S '! eepin S al <>ng with terrible force, destroy ' vh 
• buch a fire raged through the streets of the poor one 
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winter night, the loud ringing of fire-he11= . , . 

cle ve„ o’clock. The river which ran .hr^? 
frozen over so that water enough to nut ^ 7 „ 1 eet Was 

not be obtained, and when morning dawned th tT COuld 

three hundred poor families had been burned t 1 ? meS ° f almost 
an early hour I opened a store to fed thTe hitf 2r ° U " d ’ At 

each person I gave fifteen pounds of rice, and toThechHd™ 
candy and crackers. For two weeks I .i • , ldren 

work, and about three months after “cel^a le'. S , f 
Emperor in acknowledgment of my work C ^ fr ° m the 

At another time a fire broke out about a mile from my house 
and quite near many buildings which I ;„c<. u • Y 

The night was calm at first, but suddenly a strong weSwind 
rose, driving the flames with fierce rapidity until my new briM- 
mgs were reached and then my home. Thirty-six strong men 
came to the rescue, carrying out ail my household goods, but 
being quite unable to save the buildings. All the night they 
guarded my goods, while I went to a quiet place to rest. The 
following morning I took them with me to a great restaurant 
gave them a good dinner, and offered money to each. The 

money tney would not accept, saying it was their duty to help 
in time of fire. 1 

“We have often helped others,” they said, “but never had 
such a feast after our work, and we certainly never saw any one 
with such a pleasant face after being burned out. You have 
ever been ready to help us, and we are glad to do this for you.” 

1 hen one of them told about my gardener, who it seemed 

wou d not leave my home to save his own, saying if his was 

estioyed he could bring his family and live with me. I told 

t cm that I understood all their kindness and appreciated it, 

lit could not rest without paying them for their services, and 

iat the very experience through which I had just passed would 

eaa c me to make more money in my business. At this they 

a y received the money. Then they took me back to my 

°me, and standing in rank before the door sang a happy song. 

rough the kindness of friends a new home was quickly 

U * ^ l0r me ' My loss through this fire was very great. 

e third year of my business life my father came to visit 
me « t i ^ ' 

; i nave come to bid you good-bye,” lie said, “for I have 

H* ? eSS which I must soon die.” 

c r ought a letter from my mother in which she charged 
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r t, im and give him good care, for h e Wo „u 
me . 7 "*°, 'hat year. After three months he returned home 
r b “^ became very sick. When I went homo to „„ rse hj • 


come 


»ome, 

and s °°" Y^musinot "trouble. The end of my life 
andsuch is the will of heaven.” He had been accustomed to 
when he saw wicked persons come into danger and distress, 
“Tt’is the judgment of heaven.” 

A month later, on the evening of October 3, 1876, he told us, 
“I shall die about four o’clock in the morning.” Then he 
dictated a short poem, which my sister wrote : 

“ He in whose hand my breath has been held now opens his hand, 

And my soul goes away.” 

At the hour named he passed away. 


Chapter V. 

As in childhood 1 had loved to help the needy, so in woman- 
hood, with increased opportunities, this work was one of my 
chief delights. 

Every year on Christmas Eve I invited to my home the 
women and men who worked for me. To each one I lent 
money that they might prepare for the New Year, and cancelled 
the old year’s debt, telling them they must work well the next 
year. On the New Year, January 7, I invited all the poor in 
the neighbourhood, with my working-people, to a soup dinner. 

Each at my request brought a handful of something to put 
in the soup, which was being prepared in a large iron kettle. 
They all gathered around me when it was done, while I tasted 
to find how good the soup was and who had brought in the best 
thing for it, giving credit to each one for good taste. When the 
dinner bad been eaten I gave parcels of clothing, comforters, 
» ckin^s, aprons, cakes, candies, and other things to 
tie poor, and to my rich friends who came to see the condition 
e poor I gave boxes tied witli bright ribbons, which tiicy 
^ere not to open until they went home. In these boxes were 
a<e potatoes, turnips, and onions. Early the next morning 

ovpr I tVi° r f VV ° U ^ return to thank me, and my friends to laug 
unn) contents of their boxes. I remember now 1 


pleasure these New Year days aud the glad fares of my 
on such occasions. * people 

One morning, not long after the New Vpnr m , . . 

came to my sitting-room to tell me the gard^r Is m “ d 
the hack kitchen. I bade her call him in, and inquired eonefrm 

h /. s '7 ' d T hcr " ad di6d «K night before 

and that he had no money to bury her. « I cannot a =, t ^ 

money, he sa,d for you are always doing so much for us. • 

However, I gave h.m the needed money for the funeral expenses 

To ihe poor sick I used to send my doctor, also money and food’ 

and many times paid their funeral expenses. 

In December 1879, a young man came to me with the follow- 
ing sad story : 


“ 1 wo weeks a &° a gentleman came to the clothing store 
where I worked and said that his family wanted some clothes 
for the New Year. He chose high-priced goods, and at his 
request I carried them to the house that his family might see 
them. Then he asked me to leave them all night until his 
mother came home, as they wanted to ask her opinion about 
what was best to buy. After some consideration I decided to 
leave them, as the home was not a poor one, and I thought he 
probably was an officer of the law. But I could not sleep that 
night, because in leaving the goods I had broken the law of the 
store, and I felt that I had done wrong. Early next morning I 
went to the house, but it was shut up and no person answered 
my knock. My heart beat like dashing waves or the quick 
ringing of bells. All day I watched, and in the evening saw the 
family return. I went to the man and asked him for the goods. 
He said a person whom he owed had taken them away in pay- 
ment of his debt. He was sorry, he said, but the only thing he 
could do was to give me three dollars every month until the 
price was paid. After that he would have nothing more to say 
to me. My master has said that I must pay for the goods if I 
do not bring them back to the store. He will not forgive me, 
because he says others will do the same by-and-by. I have no 
money to pay, and am a stranger, having come from the far 
north country. Will you not speak for me and get back the 
goods that I my return to my work ? ” 

I felt very sorry for him, and went as he requested to the 
man who had stolen the goods. The cause of his committing 
the evil deed was easily explained. He had been rich , then, 


tel 
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„„ account of poor eyesight, h» business had faded, but b 
lud he wished to keep up a good appearance. I told 
judgment would come upon hint for h.s w.ckedness, his deccft 
J “d theft He was greatly ashamed and afraid, knowing wha ; 

,td said was true. When I had finished talking he ^ 
down until his face almost touched the floor, saying, with tears • 
« Will you not save us with your great virtue ? 1 committed 

this iniquity because we have become poor on account of my 
failing eyesight. If you make this public I shall be sent to 
prison as you have said, and my dear mother, wife, and child 
will die with hunger. Please save my family.” 

His wife, who sat beside him, cried so loudly that his 
mother’s attention was arrested, and she came downstairs. 
His daughter also came in, and, though she did not know what 
was the trouble, stood by her father weeping. He said to her: 
“Dear, your father has committed a great sin, and this lady can 
send him to prison. What will you do if I go to prison ? You 
will die of hunger, and so will your mother and grandmother. 
Ask this lady to forgive my sin for the sake of our family.” 
Then the child, who was about ten years old, and the grand- 
mother of seventy, and the wife, all came to my side and 
worshipped me, their tears falling like rain. I* felt most sorry 
for the grandmother and child, who had not known of the 
wrong that had been done, especially for the poor grandmother. 
Her face was thin, her hair white, and she looked ready to die. 
My heart began to move with compassion for them. I asked 
the man what restitution he could make. He said he received 
thirty dollars from the Emperor every month, and could pay ten 
out of that money until the eighty for which he had sold the 
goods was refunded. Taking him with me, I went to the man 
ou^ht the goods, and told him the circumstances. He 
greatly troubled about having stolen property, and on my 
home** 'th* dollars collected the goods and sent them 

who ,Z*fi mC * ^ Ut t ^ em i nto the hands of the young man r 
accomnan' *1 j*5 ate heart, took them back to the store. I 
him to rr> e an ^ excuse d him to his master, who allowed 
me ten dT ^ t0 h ‘ S WOrk ‘ The debtor Poised to pay 
Three ve^ f VCr ^ mondl > and thus the matter was settled. 
a Poor wornzm ^ er rCad in a nevv spaper the sad condition o 
husband and V™ ° in a wret ched street, with a blind, sick 
’ ^ tW ° childr en, one a baby. The paper said the 
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children were crying of hunger, all were like skeletons and the 
mother was almost crazy with grief. I at once went to see if 
what I had read was true, taking some food in my bug™ to 
giv e them if they were in need. I reached the place only to 
find their condition worse than had been described. The man 
was lying on the floor covered with a thin comforter, and the 
children on a large piece of thick paper covered with an old 
sheet. They were dressed in summer clothes, the bones stood 
out on their faces, and they were in such a weak condition they 
could not move. The first thing I did was to give them the 
food which I had brought. The woman acted very strangely 
from the first ; her face turned red when she saw me, and she 
did not seem to receive very willingly what I gave her She 
said to her husband, “ Miss Tel Sono has called, and she has 
brought many things for us ; she has also given me much 
money.” 

“ Who did you say had visited us ? ” he said, starting up. 
“ What shall I do ? Please cover my face.” 

Then he assumed a worshipful attitude toward me, as did also 
his wife, their tears falling fast. A long while I stood in the 
kitchen wondering who they were. At last I remembered this 
was the man who had stolen the goods, and I then understood 
their strange manner. He had not kept his promise in regard 
to paying me, and after sending twenty dollars had moved 
away, and I had heard nothing from him. 

I told them not to trouble about that, the matter had quite 
passed from my mind, and that I then forgave them. “You 
are in trouble now,” I said, “ therefore I will think of you as my 
new friends, and do what I can to help you.” 

I sent them warm clothes, and my doctor attended the sick 
man. A month later he died, and was buried at my expense. 
Seven days after the funeral I sent the family to their relatives 


in the north. 

As I look back now I understand that it was God who visited 
this man in judgment for his sin. I forgave him, but he could 
not escape the justice of God. 

Very early one October morning a poor woman came to see 
me. My maid told her she had better come later, as her 
mistress had not yet risen. She would not move from the front 
step, however, but pleaded that she might see me, saying I 
could save her life. When the maid told me what the woman 
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ZiTl had her called in. She was about forty years of 
wore a summer dress though the day was cold. I„ answer lo 

my questions, she told me the follow, ng story : I- our months 

mv husband and I came from the south country to the city 


ao-o my husDanu auu * — . . . ' . 

of Tokio that he might be convenient to his business. \ Ve 
brought our clothes and other personal belongings, but sold 
our house and household furniture, and since being here have 


Doaraeu. . 

“At first my husband returned from business every day, then 

he did not come home so often. Three weeks ago he returned 
and said : ‘ My business has failed and my money is all lost. I 
need money to-night to begin business again. Will you lend 
me your possessions ? I will give them back to you within a 
week with a reward.’ I did as he asked, giving him both my 
money and valuables. Every day since I have looked for him, 
but in vain. 

“ Soon after his disappearance I began to receive letters from 
those whom he owed, and creditors began to call on me. This 
was the first that I knew of his having contracted a large debt, 
and the knowledge occasioned me much sadness. 1 searched 
in his business places for some trace of him, but could find 
none. A week ago my landlord said he could not keep me any 
longer unless I paid my board. On my promising to give him 
some money soon he allowed me to stay a little while longer. 

1 determined to seek help from a rich aunt whom I had not 
visited for ten years on account of having angered her by a mistake 
I made, hoping she would forgive the past. When I told her of 
my trouble, and asked her to lend me some money, she coldly 
said she cculd lend me no money unless I mortgaged some- 
thing. I bad nothing to mortgage except the clothing I wore, 
but my need was great ; so taking off some of my garments I 
^ ler * n exchange for a small sum of money, 
h h V Vl- I paid board, then searched again for my 
loner ^ '< t r 1 S morn ‘ n £ the landlord said he could keep me no 
that v™ •He son T ^ or y° u .’ he said, ‘ for I do not believe 

he knew to be "a kill'd Then he told me of >' ou ’ * hom 

would heln me T T WOman ’ and said he believed y ° U 
While m ' i • Ut 1S Why * am come to you.” 
my mind • « y'f Cr ' a ^ ber case > the words of a wise man came to 
refuse in thf» l * lr( escape from one hunter’s hand and seek 
6 nd of an °ther hunter, the latter would not take 


her life” Then I decided that as the poor woman had „ 
me for help I could not turn her away “ You m ^ l ° 

live '* ith me '" 1 sa!d ’ “ a " d 1 will help you.” A , rt^shTwept 
for joy. 

Taking her with me, 1 went to her landlord, paid the remainder 
ofher debt for board, and had her bring what few things sh» 
owned to my home Then I went and spoke to her aunt aboni 
the wrong she had done in taking the clothes her niece was 
wearing She was greatly ashamed, and gave back the clothes 
but would not keep her niece, saying I was free to do for her as 
I wished. 


For a year and a half I kept the woman in mv home to the 
great anxiety of my friends, who feared she would rob’me I 
told them they need not trouble ; she was only a poor woman 
and not able to carry away my goods. When I gave her any’ 
thing the same as my family had, she would begin to weep 
This I thought very strange, but was made to understand it 
when I, too, became a stranger in a strange land. Often the 
kind words spoken to me when lonely and sad have received no 
other answer than a flood of tears. 


(To be continued.) 


(Printed in the Parents' Review with the kind permission of Madame Tel 
Sono, in the hope of interesting many in her noble educational work.) 



